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Tus publication is the successor of the late 


AMERICAN FARMER, 
| (caltieht is discontinued,) and is published at the same 
\ office, at five dollars per year, payable in advance. 
When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub- 
ecriber with his receipt. 
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——: 
Diep, at his residence at Orange Farm, 3 miles 


from Baltimore, on the 6th inst. Woah Under- 
wood, aged 53. Mr. Underwood, as the conduc- 
tor of this celebrated establishment, had within a 
few years past been visited by very many gentle- 
men from all parts of the Union, by whom his ur- 
banity and frankness in communicating his obser- 
vations and the results of his ample experience 
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will be long and respectfully remembered. 





{#We respectfully request the reader’s atten- 
tion to our advertisement and card on the last 
page of this number. If any of those editors with 
whom. we exchange will lend us a hand in mak- 
| ing known to his readers our wishes there ex- 
j Preset he will confer a favor on 


A WEARY BROTHER. 








New Porators—We were shewn last week 
a quart.ortwo of new potatoes, just out of their 
warm bed. They were raised by the gardener of 
j i Col. B. C. Howard, and have come to their present 
state from the planting within the last seven 
weeks. One of them now before us is about an 
inch indiameter. ‘They are of the kind called in 
our catalogue “earliest white.” 





Test OF THE QUALITY OF MILK.—The quality 
of milk is a subject of vast importance to dairy- 

yand yet'they seem not generally to be atten- 
le wit, Every one may easily try it, if not with 
el exactness, yet very satisfactorily by the fol- 
igmeans. ‘Take several Cologne bottles, or 
r very deep vials, and fill them with the 
bof different cows, and let it stand long e- 
Pfor the cream all to rise. The thickness of 
fam, which will be apparent, will indicate 
ity of the milk from which it rises. This 
jon should be repeated a sufficient number 
‘to establish the relative richness of each 
Pe milk, which taken in connexion with the 
y she gives in the year, will establish her 
as a milker. 
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tin Book FarMinG,” VIEWED IN ITS TRUE 
LicHT.—We extract the following remarks from 
an excellent paper, written by Mr. Willis Gaylord, 
and published in the Genesee Farmer, and com- 
mend them to the attention of all sneerers at book 
farming. 


“Next in benefit to Agricultural Societies, and 
in a great measure springing from them, is to be 
placed the influence of Agricultural Journals, 
While their beneficial effects have been. almost 
unlimited, they have injured no one, and now 
that their utility has been fully tested by experi- 
ence, that farmer is guilty of an unpardonable 
inattention to his true interests who neglects to 
provide himself with a well conducted Journal of 
this kind. I am sensible there is a prejudice, an 
inveterate, but most unfounded and untenable 
prejudice, against what is termed by some of our 
cultivators, book farming. With such men it is 
enough to condemn any proposition, or discredit 
any statement, that it comes froma book or a 
Journal. They reason thus ;—our fathers for a 
century have been content with thirty bushels of 
corn, or ten bushels of wheat to an acre, and why 
should we undertake to be wiser than they? They 
never heard of a chemical analysis of soils, of tur- 
nip culture, of rotation in crops, and agricultural 
books, and why should we bother our heads a- 
bout such matters? With such reasonings thou- 
sands resist all improvement, and rest contented in 
an ignorancg not the less prejudicial because so 
shamefully prevalent. And what is this book 
farming, about which such unreasonable notions 
prevail? A few cultivators of the earth agree to 
communicate to each other the results of their 
experience in farming—raising cattle, sheep and 
hogs—the best modesof preparing and using ma- 
nure—the most profitable crops and the best 
modes of raising them—the best breeds and the 
best modes of fattening animals, and in short all 
things of general interest relating to the occupa- 
tion of a farmer. These results are committed 
to writing, go through the press,and become a 
book. He who chooses to follow the results of 
enlightened experience as there detailed, is guilty of 
book farming. A gentleman who has money, in- 
clination and leisure, following nature as a guide, 
commences a series of agricultural experiments 
which result in doubling the means of existence 
from @given quantity of land, or in other words 
makes two blades of grass, or two bushels of 
wheat, grow where but one grew before. Such a 
man is a benefactor to his country ; but, if actua- 
ted by a noble regard for the general good, .and 
anxious that all should partake with him in 
the benefit, he sends a history of his proceedings 
to a journal, that others may avoid his errors, it is 
denounced as a mere whim, as nothing but book 
farming. No matter how important or how valu- 

















able the published accounts 
one half to the productiveness of a farm, there. 
many, too many, who scowt them.as. un 
of notice. {If however we were required tc 
out the men who had ——_ most to 
the agricultural interests of The state of-country, 
who have introduced the most sygcessful. meth= — 
ods of raising crops, and improving the soil, we’ 
should be obliged to fix on those’ who. are @m- 
phatically book farmers; men. who were yi to 
other pursuits, but have relinquished them. a 
safe, honorable, and in their case eminently mw = g 
cessful cultivation of thesoil. It is to mein’ 
as. Powell, Colman, Buel, Bradley, and the ? 
ed Thomasthat the farmer who wishes 
easiest and most profitable course of farmingmust™” 
look as guides, and these are the most thorough, 
book farmers in the country. It is time that this ~, 
unworthy prejudice against that knowledge of fare. - 
ming which may be derived from books was done’ * 
away—that farmers should not deem themselves 
so far advanced towards perfection in their pure-- 
suits as to be beyond the teachings of recorded. 1 = 
experience. We know there ar@ivisionaries Mi " : ee 
agriculture, as well as in-every thing elsojmen"™ 
who are mere theorists, who from their studies”. 
ut forth their vague notions and crude ideas as. ¥o tS, 
Acts, without submitting them to the ordeal of * 
experiment, the test of time. - But the practical: ~ > — 
well informed farmer, and such all should. be, 
not deceived by such fantasies; from the premi- 
ses laid down, and comparing them with hisown 
experience, he perceives the absurdities to which 
they lead, and rejects them without hesitgfion. i 
But the theoretical farmer, who with time, @nd — , 
money, and nature for his a submits -his 
ideas to the test of experiment, May obtain results _ 
astonishing to himself; and which when laid . 
fore the public demand its lasting gratitude. 
books then we must continue to look for practical 
instruttion in the most approved modes of agri- 
culture. A Journal is a reservoir in which is. 
accumulated the experience of ages and the Asses 
tice of thousands; and to it the young fanmer» 
may profitably go for information on, aca 
of topics respecting which the emplaced 
the uninformed must necessarily be. ignorant, 
To all then who aspire to the hasinekiae t title oft 
an intelligent tiller of the soil, we say, take some _ 
standard agricultural, work-—to.. every. present. 
subscriber to the Farmer we say, not only’ con= « 


ie 


tinue your subscription and endeavor to promote” 
its circulation among four neighbors, but. become. 
a contributor to its columns of ; the results S 
farming exp@rience, your success and y i 
ures—preserve the numbers  careft 
when each volume cldses they are 
read carefully, compare thoroughly rede you pes = 
kno to practice, and you will 

ly unfortunate indeed, ‘if you do not find ‘youre! 
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remunerated tenfold.” 
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iE. FARMER. . 
a oan Ab From the American Farmer. 

PON Le ' 
Oy, bei: : Topacco. 

Extracts from a Circular of B. J. Harris, com- 
“~mission merchant*at New Orleans, to the To- 
bacco Planters of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
=ssouri, and the Western States generally—with 
* 2, notes by the Editor of the American Farmer. 
‘As you inhabit countries and cultivate lands, 

where the climate and soil are as congenial to the 

ction of tobacco, as any part of the United 
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and of as good and valuable qualities, as ever 
were mate in Virgitia, I beg leave to submit to 
consideration, the causes why your best crops 
a not commanded .as high prices here or in 

Europe, as the best Virginia crops. 
«A will candidly premise, that I think much may 


‘dice against the other; but much more is owing 
to the western neglect, and bad management. The 
number of your fine crops, does not com- 
‘mand sufficient competition here, nor is your 
late. improvement extensive enough as yet to re- 
“move prejudices here or abroad, which must be 
» eradicated by degrees, after making a greater 
‘quantity of fine to act upon for several years, in 
“the way of competition. 
« "The good and neat management of Virginia, (if 
adopted in the western states,) would, ina few 
years, enlist the partiality of mostof the tobacco 
Merchants, in place of prejudice, in favour of the 
western states. 
As the want of good management is the chief 
cause of the present difference in price between 
Virginia and western tobacco, and the first step to- 
“.. eswards reformation and improvement is, to be con- 
_ vineed of error, may I be permitted to point out 
those which have come within my knowledge, 
and suggest such remedies and amendments as I 
have discovered from experience and observation. 
Torrine. 

One the greatest errors in the culture of tobacco 
+in the western states, has been that of permitting 
»sit to. grow too fast, too large and coarse, and ripen 

too soon ; which caysed it to be too thin, spongy 
and wanting in substance, s/amina texture, and 
fine flavour. The over-quick, rapid growth, and 
wipening too early, is the result of your lively, ac- 
tive and very rich soil, and kind mild climate upon 
too few leaves left at topping; an error still re- 
maining in Virginia. 
The remedy to produce about an equal quan- 
tity, and Much ‘etter quality, will be found in top- 
ing and priming higher and turning out more 
«leaves ; the number should be in proportion to the 
activity and fertility of the land; say 15 to 16 
ves where you are in the habit of leaving 12. 
‘This. will cause the leaves to be smaller, and of 
© finer, richer and better texture : because, the high- 


er itis topped in reason, the slower and longer 
ume will.be growing; and although the leaves 
_-will be smaller, you will make abgut the same 
. weight, as the number will be greater, and the 
_leaves thus elevated from the ground, by high top- 
- ping and high priming, will cause them to be 
cleaner—the leaves will be richer, because they 
will be longer growing, and receive more benefit 
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shading each other, less than when larger, .Whe: 
topped high, the leaves branch off from the stalk 
further apart,* which is another cause why they 
get more benefit from the sun, so necessary to the 
enriching and perfecting of all vegetation. 

Curtina. 
Very great errors have often been committed in 
cutting before it got entirely and perfectly ripe. 
The loss is great from this cause. Only a few 
days premature cutting, will lessen the value 25 
to 50 per cent., and sometimes more. The de- 
fects by it are: lacking of substance, and the cur- 
tail of weight, absence of fine flavour, want of 
strong elastic texture, and every fine essential 
constituent, most of which are generated and com- 
bined in the latter and last stages of the growth, 
ripening and perfecting. 
As tobacco is an aromatic plant, whose or- 
dours are most fragrant from being fully ripe, and 
a material part of its value depends upon the fla- 
vor, too much attention cannot be paid in select- 
ing the ripe, very ripe plants for the knife, in the 
true Virginia style, instead of slayirg a field at 
once; some ripe, some three-fourths ripe, and a 
part only half ripe; according to the Kentucky 
custom, which I have witnessed with feelings of 
regret and astonishment. 

CurInG. 

Another greaterror consists incuring. All rich, 
ripe plants, should be cured of a bright, lively co- 
lor, which improves it very much in flavour.[ To 
be able to cure it of such an appearance, it must 
be ripe and rich; possessing the wax, oil and 
stamina, or in aftempting to give it the proper co- 





*How can that be? Have not all the leaves 
“branched off” before the operation of “topping” 
is performed? The leaves will doubtless be larg- 
er and thicker, or the reverse, according as the 
plant is topped, low or high. 

t In Maryland, where the matter is as well un- 
derstood as any where, the practice ig for the most 
experienced to go through the field, row by row, 
selecting and splitting down to near the root, the 
ripe plants, and then the cutters follow; leaving 
those not ripe enough to remain for a subsequent 
cutting. Tobacco split in this way, is afterwards 
straddled, bottom upwards, upon sticks to be 
hung up. The tobacco ripens so unevenly, that 
to cut “fore and aft,” would embrace a portion too 
green ; or if left until all was ripe, a large propor- 
tion would be too ripe. 

The writer might as well say that all tobacco 
should be sold for a high price. How are you to 
insure a “bright lively colour ?” that is the ques- 
tion ; for though much undoubtedly depends on 
management, the soil is known to have an in- 
fluence that no management can control. It is 
very certain that by cutting in a green state, and 
by curing and handling injudiciously, even new 
hilly hickory and dogwood land, will not give to- 
bacee of a bright lively colour ; yet it is no less 
true, that the most skilful culture and after-man- 
agement of this plant, when produced upon old, or 
upon low, rich, or highly manured land, will not 
insure.a bright lively colour. Indian corn is, per- 
haps, influenced more by climate ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether, soil exercises over any thing, even 
wheat, more. unmanageable influence, than over 





from the sun, in consequence of being smaller, and 
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lour, it will fade in the” process, and” eotieiogs 
sickly looking yéllow if checked in the early aime 
or a dark dingy brown, nearly black quay 
worse andof less value than if permitted to'remaiy 
in its original dark, dingy, natural ‘¢dloar)"wh 
is the genera] and very objectionable colour | 
greater part made in the western country.4°% 
Many of you, knowing that two proc 
will produce the favourite colour, which are 
to describe, I need not attempt it, lest Pmay ggt 
be understood. And as the chief cause of bad 
curing in the western states, is Owing “to"indif. 
ferent, leaky, open houses, generally log-hotite 
open between the logs, I cannot too s 
urge the propriety and necessity of close)’ 
houses, with many windows to open and sh 
pleasure; to havea good command of” tie! wem 
ther, and avoid much use of fireand smokejwhich . 
engenders a bitter taste and bad flavour, that new 
er can be entirely eradicated. The smoke is '¥ép 
objectionable for every purpose and in all markets, 
The method for kiln-drying plank, at saw: 
is a cheap and excellent plan for curing and’ m- 
turing tobacco, after it gets to the close-hotise, 
This plan excludes the smoke and greatly lessens 
the danger from fire. It is simply by cuttings 
ditch through the tobacco-house floor, and tover. 
ing it with thin slabs of stone, or arching it*with 
brick, and making a fire in the lowest end of the 
ditch—the smoke and heat will pass through'to 
the other end, and enough heat will rise up’in the 
close-house for the purpose of drying, curing and 
maturing. sed ye: 
As you understand the terms coming and 
ing, (moistening and drying) from the atmosphere, 
respecting the curing, ] will advise without enter. 
ing into their minute explanation, that you Cause 
it to come and go very often, which will improve 
it very much in flavour, and should be accomplish. 
ed before striking, taking down, stripping, and ty 
ing up into bundles. ma 
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white wheat of the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
will not long retain its character, even if a 
posite county ten miles distant, across the 
peake. After all, we do not mean to say that bad 
management will not every where be a -& 
with mischief, nor that the greatest sate ; 4 
may not be mitigated by care and skilful ; 
tion. Hes 
§ There is a confusion in this paragraph whieh 
forces upon us the apprehension that’the Wrnet 
has not been himself a practical cultivator, and 
though neither have we. we have approached it's 
nearly as to have been required during the period 
of school boyhood, on Saturdays, to drop’ a 
plant—to command an army of turkeys agai tan 
7 
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army of worms of superior number—to bie 
heap the plants in the field when cut, and std. 
dle it on the sticks. We have often com ae 
to strip a hundred pounds a day iather than " 
3, a 






three miles to school of a cloudy morning}; 
sometimes been forced, not without ‘murm 
and a sense of encroachment on our fi 
work a little on Saturdays, for these *were™ 
too cloudy. to shoot squirrels and hunt rabbit 

What means the. writer by tobacto Of B 
lively colour alone “possessing wax, oil and sam 
ina?” Does not the dark, heavy, rich t 













tobacco—and we know that the Washington 










Virginia possess wax, oil and stamina? 
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or. the leaf,,.which, is au easy, perfor- 
with close tight houses, and, fires in _all 
spmeather.. This. high curing: tends very 
to,preservation,.as well as fine flavour, and 
hard..sweating,.which is, too severe an 
tion, in. all humid climates and long summers. 
“same. mode of curing. is. applicable to 
Maryland and Ohio,as Virginia, Kentucky and 
the other western states. 
* AssorTING, 
The fourth great error is, very general, and ex- 
* tremely injurious, and of easy remedy. That of 
ting fine. with good and inferior, in the same 
Brindle and in the same hogshead, all mixed to- 
iber. This causes almost a sacrifice to the fine 
and,the good, because the inferior will injure, and 
J might say, damage and almost destroy the fine 
and the good, by being in contact with each other, 
during the natural process of sweating, which is 
an ordeal that it undergoes in this warm and 
humid damp climate, with much greater severity 
than in Virginia, where the atmosphere is much 
drier, and the summer’s heat of shorter duration 


than in this place, and the western states general- 
| 


However good his crop may be, no planter, in 
assorting, should make less than three grades or 
qualities, and four would in general be much bet- 
fer. 

If a plant be ripe, in perfect ripe order, and not 
washed by any recent rains before cut, the four 
top leaves will be much the richest, smallest and 
finest. texture, best flavour and finest colour, and 
‘hen cured perfectly, will be much the most valu- 
f le; but this. is not yet admitted by more than 

»-thirds of the Virginia planters, who are of 

tapidly acknowledging the truth and correct- 

of the above remarks, and reducing them to 
awable practice. These four top leaves should 
form the first class—the next three or four, the 
second ; and all but the ground leaves, the third ; 
and the ground leaves and all other inferior from 
various causes, should constitute the fourth and 


*_Jast class. 


Ornver. 

The crops of the western states have generally 
_ bgen, put up in such soft. humid, damp order, that 
they haye become proverbial for that fault, all 
over Europe and our eastern markets, wherever it 
has found its way into use and consumption ; and 
of all the climates known to the writer, this is the 
severest on tobacco; hence the greater necessity 
of attending strictly to dry order, so important for 

, the preservation. 
», No.experienced good planter, having a proper 
«fegatd to the ultimate order and value of his to- 
bacco, will ever. strike it going out of, order, or 
j handle it in cold or cool weather, swhenit is im- 


jepossible to manage it to the best. advantage. 


,. For stripping or pressing in hogsheads, it should 
che struck and taken down in mild,,warm_weath- 
when it begins to come. in order, so soon a3 
f begins to soften and yield to the pressure 
grasp.of the hand without, crumbling, while 
gorges fibres and stems remain dry and brittle. 
in this order, in damp, mild weather, the 
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and some from the surrounding atmosphere, 











© and going, should..be‘done without moulding in 
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is no disadvantage. Hogstieads made of gréen’or 
damp wood, will damage the-‘tobatco very much 
if pressed in them in that order, and the acid of 
the wood injures more-than the moisture. “From 
this cause alone, I have often séen thrown off from 
the heads, and cut from the sides, 150 to 200 lbs. 
a hogshead. ‘The loss to the planter is not ‘only 
in the deduction of weight, but the reduction in 
price for the disfigured, mutilated remnant of a 
hogshead, is the natural, practical and certain con- 
sequence in every market. 
PackinG AND Pressina. 

The order has been already mentioned. In 
packing, the leaves, which ought never to exceed 
five to a bundle,* should be arranged parallel with 
each other, and the bundles laid or packed in the 
hogshead parallel with one another, in the Virgi- 
nia style, and not tangled across each other, ac- 
cording to the Kentucky cistom, which is not uni- 
versal, but too generally in that and the other 
western states. But in justice, without flattering, 
I can with pleasure say, that I have seen many 
crops from Kentucky and other western states, 
previous to and since my short residence here, 
very properly and elegantly managed, some of 
them by planters who were neither Virginians nor 
their descendants; which proves that it neither re- 
quires Virginians nor Virginia land exclusively, to 
produce that which will command the highest 
prices at home and abroad. 

As evidence conclusive, that the western states 
and planters are capable of making tobacco that 
will command as high prices as the Virginia 
planters can make in their state, I will inform you 
that many shipments of Kentucky tobacco have 
been made from Richmond, in Virginia, with Vir- 
ginia tobacco, to Great Britain, when and where 
the Kentucky tobacco was taken for Virginia, and 
sold equally as high, and the difference has never 
been known by the consignee, manufacturer nor 
consumer. The fact is, that Virginia, Kentucky 
and Missouri, all lie in the same range of latitude, 
and have similar climates, soil and inhabitants, 
and nothing but the superiority of soil in the west- 
ern states, has caused an inferiority of quality, 
partly owing to the too rank, large, quick and 
coarse growth, but chiefly to bad preparations and 
neglect in management, where it has been much 
easier to make a good living. But those who 
wish to aspire to more by the culture of tobacco, 
will find their account, with compound interest, in 
better management. 

If you will manage your tobacco generally, as 
well as it has been in Virginia, and to a small ex- 
tent in Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, I wil! 
venture to predict, that you will soon eradicate 
prejudice at home and abroad, and in its place im- 
plant that partiality which I have attempted to de- 
monstrate as practicable and easy. 





* Where the leaves are so large as not to admit 
more than five to a bundle, we should’ suppose 
they could hardly be of bright lively colour. “Do 
great weight to the acre, and a fine yellow colour, 
ever go together ? : ; 

‘By the preceding notes ‘we do not wish to dis~ 
parage the valuable hints contained inthe ¢ireu+ 








Aeglects, injuries and ‘heres in the’va «age. 
practoee nod repdladons, which priging od, per i 
aps, and probable, itf'the early state of the tradé, 
under the Spanisi govern eri which, by degrees, : 
have settled down into™customs and almost laws... 
—all beyond: your management, altetation or 60 
trol; such as inspecting it by breaking eac 
best in ive or three placésyand nét sufficie 9 
closing the apeftures of the breaks, by pressingor 
screwing down the heads in the Virginia leyto 
exclude the air, which causes it to mould inthe, ~ 
breaks. The mould thus engendered, continues — 
to spread its deleterious influence so faras tOdM= 
jure from a thitd to a-half the tobacco, inmany. 
instances ; and from thi# cayse alone, | the 
value from a fourth to a third; and ithas frequent _. 
ly happened that 50, 100 or 150 pounds per or 
head, and sometimes more, has been thrown off __ 
for the purpose of: getting in the heads. to line . 
them out, which has swelled up by theexpanding — 
of the tobacco when standing open, ini 
screwing or pressing it down to line out is 
before inspected. This throwing offito get the 
heads in to line out, is a very common Laine: 
and the tobacco thus thrown off generally 
a reduced price ; but the loss by the reduction im 
price, and the injury from the mould in the breaks, . » 
are not the only: injuries and losses sustained by ~ 
the throwing off instead oft pressing it down. ‘The 
rising up from elasticity when open, for “inspée 
tion, or sampling, and not closing by pressure, lets’. 
in the air to a sufficient degree in every part toim- 
vite and cause’a mould throughout, romerse | a 
injure many hogsheads, fifty per centy and i Se 
to agreater extent when the quality was finés® 
But of all the injuries which your goodand = © 
fine undergoes after you put it properly imthe ~ = 
hogshead, is that which arises in this place from, ™ 
storing and stowing it in close houses*near the ©” 
ground, where it has not a sufficient free cireula-»_ 
tion of the air. ; ve stp , 
This alluvial country is formed from eneroach- ~ ° 
ment upon the ocvan, by the rich deposit of vege- 
table and other maiter, the alluvial washi of 
the great rivers from the upper countries, the 
earth exudes, exhales and evaporates ‘in ‘warm 
‘weather, a peculiar deleterious vapour, whicli ‘the : 
attractive power of the tobacco imbibes; when’ so = 
near the ground in these close houses of-¢onfinted 
air, as to give the tobacco an uncommon bad fla- 
vour, by which the Wew Orleans tobacco is gene- 




















































rally known nearly all over the world, and is in- * 
correctly and innocently called thé Kentucky*fia- 
vor—which never originated in that countryswith 
any except such as may have’been exposed'to th 
same cause, on river bottoms, whiel séldém, if 
ever, happened, as ‘you generally send your to- 
bacco to this place before the gréa sea 
son of warm. weather. 4 ifetis Ra, 
When the good and fine tobaceo from the west- 
ern states, has been carried ‘to Richmond or’ * 
rope early, and before it acquired the Orlea 
flavour, by lying here in warm weathepsn¢ 4 
in either country could distinguish ‘it ; 
anf fine Wi init Habeas ued as thé ef Pc 
of you good od and fine depends upon flav : 
Orleans favour injures their value 2 ‘ 





lar of Mr. Harris, for which we’ are ‘indébted to 
one of the first mercantile houses in ‘this ‘city. = 
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SES*oF GLANDERS CONTINUED. —WaNnt 
aes Reiger. —PRIVA TIONS, “FRACTURE OF 

THE WASAL BONES —PpRreEVioUS DISEASES. OF 

Soaite WAEMOST EVERY ‘CHARACTER.—*HEREDITARY 
Oe PREDISPOS TION. ATMOSPHERIC “INFLUENCE. 
> oh pei —CONTAGION. 


Want of of regular Exercise—This is a frequent, 
ee unsus epected, predisposing cause of glan- 
ie it is_0 almost tevery disease to which the 

a ce Mr. Turner has well explained 
ott is valuable account.of the navicular dis- 
~ ease. “He does not attribute the inflammation of 
the Synovial membrane, and consequent injury 
-\ . “and® disorganization of the joint, to honest wear 
‘ seh ge vpn the road. Jt has its real origin in 

old € predisposition for it is engendered in 
4 e stable, alihough it becomes permanently es- 
‘tablished by violence out of the stable. So, when 

‘Worse ia irregularly worked, and, more particu- 
“larly, ‘worked with unusual severity, and is be- 
: out of spirits, and falls away in flesh, a holi- 
iy iS given him; he sia idle for three or four 

, ora week, ‘until We begins to,look more 
live. y, an and has considerably i improved apparently 
in.co “condition. He is then suddenly, taken out of 

the's Siable, he is put to his former hard, work,.and 
haps the.owner wishes to make up.a little for 
time ;*But his muscles have got out of the 
it of action, and there is too much interstitial 
sposit between their fibres, and it requires a vast 
~ deal.more exertion. of nervous energy, and more 
* actual labour, to accomplish his wonted task ; and 
hen. it, is accomplished, and he reaches his sta- 
able once more, he hangs his head, and stands 
with eyes half closed, and refuses to eat ; heis, in 
~ fact, in a state of fever. The groom, however, 
attributes this to debility, and instead of the slight 
bleeding, and the mash, and the tepid water, and 
the hand-rubbing, which would presently set all 
, right again, he crams him with cordials ; he adds 
el to fire; he aggravates the state of fever ; ; and 
ths state of general fever very soon has a_ local 
deterinination—so rapidly indeed, in the majority 
of cases, that some have denied ‘the existence of 
pure fever in the horse. The weakest then goes 
to the wall; and either the lungs or the feet, or 
this membrane, almost the weakest part of all, ex- 
posed day a afier day to the stimulating, <lebilita- 
ting influence of which I have spoken in a former 
lecture,—the membrane of the _nose—becomes 
the principal seat of inflammation, which termin- 
ates in glanders. 

. Severe Exertion.—It.is in this way that glan- 
_dets ‘has so frequently been known to follow a 
day’s chase. The seeds of the disease may 
viously existed; its progress may. have 
by. the general and febrile action 
consequence of over-work for which 
«the b not prepared, and also *by the ab- 
_, gurd-measures which were adopted, not calcula- 
benenbxine the feyer, but to increase: the stimu-' 
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subjected; that therésis scarcely an exciting cause 
of disease’ that does not .exert its. chief, its worst, 
influence on this membrane. Horses exposed to 
long-eontinued privations become glandered. At 
the close of a severe campaign ‘the cavalry is 
more than decimated by this pest. At the ter- 
mination of the Peninsular war, the ravages of 
this disease were dreadful. It is easy to conceive 
that any thing that directly irritates the Schneide- 
rian membrane may. be a cause of glanders. I 
have stated that it is frequently the result of frac- 
ture of the nasal bones, and warned you to give a 
very guarded prognosis when a fracture of these 
bones, or any injury to the nasal cavity, occurs. 
Every previous Disease.—It is easy to con- 
ceive why various affections of the respiratory 
passages, I must not say run on to glanders, but, 
predispose the Schneiderian membrane to take on 
the peculiar inflammation of glanders ; and that 
it should be the sequela of strangles, and catarrh, 
and bronchitis, and pneumonia. ‘There is con- 
tinuity of membrane, and association of function, 
and a thousand sympathies. Of catarrh, how- 
ever, I would say that we probably may be liable 
to considerable error. That which we consider 
to be catarrh may in fact be glanders under its in- 
sidious form; appearing, intermitting, returning, 
now under a more threatening, and then scarcely 
recognisable, form, until at length it assumes its 
true and undeniable character ; the glands also en- 
larging, and diminishing, and almost disappearing, 
and then as prominent and hard as before, playing 
about the inner surface of the lower jaw-bone, as 
if desirous, yet fearful of adhering to it. All this I 
can easily comprehend, but I must have it beaten 
into me by experience, that pleurisy, and hepati- 
tis, and fistulous withers, and mange, and inflam- 
mation of the testicle, and fracture of the sacrum 
(Iam narrating from my own experience), and 
epidemic catarrh (and that within a few days of 
the present time), and quittor, and founder, and 
grease, shall terminate in glanders. My revered 
friend Mr. John Percival castrated a three-year-old 
colt; the wound did not take on a healthy charac- 
ter, and on the seventh day pimples began to ap- 
pear in a connected chain, running from behind 
the stifle towards the posterior extremity of the 
buttock. The next day they assumed the form 
of buds, and there was between them the connect- 
ing corded absorbent. On the 10th day similar 
swellings appeared on the other thigh.. On the 
following day considerable discharge appeared 
from the nose ; the chancres of glanders were evi- 
dently to be seen, and the colt was destroyed on 
the 26th day, decidedly farcied and glandered. 
How is all this? Is this the natural termination 
of almost every disease of the horse? No: for 
as _I have already observed, there are many coun- 
tries where glanders is unknown. It is the con- 
sequence of our preposterous treatment of the 
horse—of that injurious stimulus, and consequent 
debility,, and predisposition to take on any. and 
every morhid aetion to. which we have exposed 
this vascular.and sensitive membrane. I am hap- 
py-here.to-be able.to.agree with Mr. Vines; there 
is not a disease which may. not lay. the foundation 











exciting Cause of Disease.—So it is, 


for glanders : I, must not.say, which may become 


the « cause of glandéis, but. whieh. may'd 







delicate,.abused membrane-to take on ‘thiga 
liar inflammatory,action from causes 
otherwise be-harnfess -and ineffective,..... 
and months, and years, may intervene betwee, 
the predisposing , Canse and the actual evil, b 
length the whole frame, may become e¢ 
debilitated in many a way, and then thing mo t de 
bilitated portion of it first yields to ines ul 
The truth is that this membrane, from its 
larity and its sensibility, is always dispe 
nough to take on inflammatory action, and y 
wants a littleof our unnatural treatment of, the 
horse, to render it the certain, a4 
whatever be the part primarily attacked. fe 
Hereditary Predisposition.—There is one cause’ 
of glanders that has not been sufficiently : 
ted—hereditary predisposition. ‘This is a 
trine stoutly denied I know by some, to wh 
should be disposed to yield much deference. , 
has been but lately admitted by any ; but, 
admitted, it is gaining new advocates every 
There is scarcely a disease that does not “Tr 
the stock.” Human surgeons have Jong ad 
this, and veterinary surgeons in spite of old 
possessions are compelled to yield their cor 
It is useless to quibble about terms, but ‘they 
that in the structure of various parts, or thei 
position to be affected by certain influences, 
perpetuates in the offspring the diseases pr the 
sire, and contraction, ophthalmia, roaring, Ce 
cidedly hereditary : and so in glanders. 118 is 
avery important subject for consideration.” It 
concerns us in our practice. Jt much moré Com. 
cerns our employers, and we should endeavour to 
convince them that it does. M. Dupuy Felptes 
some decisive cases. A mare on dissection’ ex 
hibited every appearance of glanders; her filly, 
who resembled her in form, and in her 
propensities, died glandered at four years’ 
half old. A second and a third mare, ‘and “th 
foals, presented the fatal proof that gland 
hereditary. I may be told that it is possible’ th 
these three foals might have contracted thé me 
lady from the same unknown causes to which te | 
dam owed her disorder. 1 have nothing’td do 
with mere possibilities. A thousand dreains, Wilt 
as imagination ever created, may be possible; 
when I have three foals dying of the disease 
which their dams were ‘destroyed, and* one of 
them evidently inheriting the form atid chai 
of the dam. I see the strong probability of an rs 
ditary predisposition, and, “coupling this-v + the 
fact that Tipperary was overrun with ‘the ‘bliad 
progeny of Chanticleer, and that it took mam 
years to eradicate the roaring with which M 
Wilson’s horse had infected the-best breeds 
country, the probability assumes almost: 
of certainty. : 
Atmospheric Influencé.—Tliis has much tdi 
with the prevalence of glanders. . ‘It is no 0 
quent in summer as in winter. There is:p | 
a reason for this, independent of atmospheri 
fluence ; the animal. is not. exposed: to: thé 
exciting causes from our absurd treatihent : 
stable is not so close nor so foul, and the item 
tion of temperature is not so violent.» »:« eS | 
Moisture in various Forms.—It is : ‘not 80) 
valentin a dry winter as ina moist ‘one. 93m 
ture has nruch to. do with the existence “al 
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bf alnio&t every epidémic or vontagiods dist 
2° Terie Wecessary to ‘the ‘decomposition of 
maland vegetable'substance,and itseems 
we tietessary likewise to-give deleterious influence to 
aoettie gases*extricated in that-decomposition. 
"Phere ‘are Several remarkable cases of the con- 
‘nexion of moisture, or moist exhalations, with the 
When new stabling was 
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pe aaa of glanders. 
SYhe walls*were perfectly dry, many of the horses 

© that had been’ removed from an open, dry, and 
‘healthy situation, became affected. with ‘glanders. 
“gome time having passed over, the stables were 

fealthy' enough, and the disease entirely ceased. 
An innkeeper at Wakefield. built some. exten- 
sive stabling for his horses ; and, inhabiting them 

"400 soon, he lost a great proportion of his, cattle 

“from glanders. There are not now more healthy 

‘ “Stables in the place. ‘The immense range of sta- 

* bles under the Adelphi in the Strand, where light 

“never enters, and the supply of fresh air is not too 

‘abundant, were fora long while notoriously un- 

healthy, and many valuable horses were destroy- 

ed by glanders, but now they are filled by the 

"finest waggon horses that the metropolis or the 

*“ country contains,and they are fully as healthy as the 

“majority of stables. In a French journal an account 

is given of one of the French cavalry regiments. 

It was in a low damp situation, and the stables 

“were damp ; and they lost in that year thirty-one 
‘horses from glanders. Their quarters were then 
‘shifted to a drier situation and better-constructed 
stables, and one only was destroyed in that year. 

» «o»-The Influence of Age—Age seems likewise 
materially to influence the developement of glan- 
ders... Exceptin cases where the foal has sucked 
-aglandered mare, there appears to be an almost 

. perfect immunity until the animal is three years 

, old... It is true that the: horse can scarcely be 
said to be exposed to the usual exciting causes of 
this disease, until he has arrived at that age; and 
he,is comparatively exempt from the influence of 
, contaminated air, or sudden alternations of tem- 

_, perature. From that period, until he is five years 

.» old, he is not often attacked by this fatal disease, 
for, althongh he is more exposed to danger, neith- 
ver, his frame generally, nor the membrane of the 
| Rose in particular, is much debilitated or disposed 

. fo take on inflammatory action. After that period 
the disease much more. frequently appears. 


ot In a_record of 134 horses that died of glanders 
~?iaycavalry regiment, the following is the singu- 
« larrésult. Jt should however be previously stated, 
feethat:the majority, or almost all of them, are ad- 
® ahitted considerably under five years old, and that 
htmany are smuggled in when they -are not much 
peyabove three: Under five years old only’ five died 
—from five to six, sixteen—from six to seven, 

» thirty-one—from seven to. eight, twenty-seven—— 
“from eight to nine, twenty-seven—from nine to 
'ten,-eighteen—and above ten, seven. The greater 

, © number perished from six to ten, and they which 
had sufficient strength of constitution to repel the 
Mfatal influence by which they were surrounded 
emuntil ‘they were ten years old, had been complete- 
ly seasoned, and could:not be killed by anything.: 
A great deal of instruction will be. derived ‘from a 
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sad [From Bridgeman’s Gardeneris Assistant.}) ~ 

ON THE CHOICE oF FRUIT TREES IN THE NUR- 
SERY. : . 

[Continued from page 287.] 
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NECTARINES. 


The first. thirteen varietiés are freeStones, the 
last seven are pavies, or clingstones. 

1. Fairchild’s Early.—Fruit: very early, but 
small; ‘of globular shape; yellow inthe shade, 
deep scarlet next the sun} flesh yellow, not‘juicy, 
but well flavored; ripens early in August. 

2. Miller's Elruge—One of the very bestand 
most high flavored nectarines; fruit medium size, 
ofa dark red and pale yellow color; pulp melting, 
very juicy, rich and high flavored; ripens middle 
of August. 

3. Early Violet, Violette Hative, Petite Vio- 
lette Hative,Violet, Lord Selsey’s Elruge, Large 
Scarlet—Fruit variable in size, generally medi- 
um; pale yellowish green, but darkish purple red 
next the sun; flesh melting, juicy, rich and excel- 
lent; ripe in August. 

4. Pitmaston’s Orange.—A good sized globu- 
lar or heart shaped fruit, of a rich yellow color, 
but dark crimson or purple next the-sun; flesh 
golden yellow, but red next the stone, from which 
it separates; it is melting, juicy, saccharine and 
high flavored ; ripe middle and end of August. 

5. Vermash, True’ Vermash——-This fruit is of 
rather small size, and of round form, tapering to- 
wards the eye; the skin is a very deep red color 
next the sun, and of greenish hue on the other 
side; pulp rich, melting and juicy. The fruit is 
at maturity in August. 

6. Aromatic.—A middle’ sized, rather globular 
fruit, deep red or brown next the sun; flesh pale 
straw, but red at the stone; juice of a rich vinous 
flavor; ripe by the end of August. 

7. White Nectarine, Old White, Brugnon 
Blanc Musquee, Nectarine Blanche de Weitzen- 
feld.—-Fruit middle sized, roundish; color very 
pale yellowish green, becoming almost white in 
the shade, and slightly tinged with red next the’ 
sun; flesh tender and juicy, with a fine vinous 
flavor; ripens early in September. 

8. Common Elruge.—Fruit large, roundish, in- 
clining to oval; skin deep violet Or blood color 
when exposed, with minute brownish specks, 
paler in the ‘shade; flesh whitish, melting, very’ 
juicy, rich and high flavored; a much esteemed 
fruit, ripening early. : 

9. Scarlet.—Fruit medium size, of a ‘beautiful 
scarlet color next the sun, and pale red on the 
shaded side; the flesh separates from the stone, 
and is at maturity in August. oe 

10. Temples.—A fruit below medium size, ra- 
ther oblong; pale red next the sun; flesh white; 
it shrivels when ripe ; very juicy, rich, and of fine 
flavor, and is at maturity in September. 

11. Peterborough, Late’ Green.—The fruit is 
of medium ‘size, round: form, and*always’of a 
green color; the part next the san being of’ the 
deepest green; andthe other-side ofa paler hue; 
the flesh is firm and of pleasant flavor; ‘and | the 
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+ die ison-of the earlier ages, and -which your 
e@reflections cannot fail of suggesting to -you. ° 


pRDER ANT MANAGER. 


‘| this as a clingstorie; Lil 


‘| Fruit small, round, and of white color; juice su-. 


| the fruit ripéns ‘eatly in’August. Murray 
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Emmerson 0 White.——A middle’ 
‘ish, very pale fruit, slightly’ tinged 
the sun; flesh tender and juicy; 
flavor. The Pomologttal: Me 


14. Early Newagion, Lucclibe'y e 
Fruit large, ripens in August, and is of 
‘color; pulp super excellent ; considered 
as the best of all nectarines. 


15. Italian, Brugnon, or Italian.—A1 ° e glob- q 
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ular, pale yellow fruit, marbled with dark red. Be 
the sun ; flesh firm, Yellow, red at the stone, juicy, * 
rich and excéllent ; Fipein August? ~~" 
"16. Brugnon Violet Musque, B Misque. 
—Fruit large, of a déép red and yellow 4 
skin very smooth; flesh yellow, but red at the 
dtoné; saccharine, vinous, musky; “at maturity oa 
‘in September. , pee S: 2 
17. Golden —Fruit medium size, of. ihe" 
orange color, delicately and beautifully mo 
with red next the sun, which Bives to it a ele 
yaxen appearance ; flesh firm, ‘yellow, palé red 
at the stone, and has‘a’poignant, riclf flave 
pens in September. ‘ sg. us 
18. Red Roman, Roman Red.—A very ex 
lent nectarine, of ge sce the, skin. dark 
next to the sun, and‘of a yellowish hue a 
other side; flesh yellowish, but ré next t 
stone; it abounds with rich jui¢e when fully ripe, - 
which is about the middle of Septembe®& ~ "| 
19. Scarlet Newington, Late pingto ; 
Newington.—This variety is muéh esteemed; 
fruit large, of a beautifal red color next the, 
and a fine yellow’on the other side; its is 
excellent, being rich’ and juicy ; rife by the mid- 
dle of Septernber. ; Ne 
20. Tawny Newington.-—Fruit largish, Sémé=- 
what ovate; tawny colored, marbled with dull 4 
red or orange next the sun; flesh pale yell : 
but red‘at the stone; very juicy, sugary, and of 
the ‘most délicious flavor; tipens in September. 
PEACHES. belies). Eee 
The first thirty-eight ‘varieties are fréestones, 
the last twelve, pavies or Clitigstones. — 
1. White Nutmeg, Avant’ Peche 
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gary and musky; esteered for being the first sort” 
ripe.—July. 
2. Red Nutmeg, Brown Nuimeg, Avant Pi 
Rouge.—The growth of this tree is exceed 
slow, its habits dwarfish. ‘The fruit, which is at 
maturity by the middle of July, is of yellow‘and 
red color; the pulp is tich and musky, and’es® . 
teemed for its precocity. Re es 
$. Green Nulmeg, Early Aprie-—This‘variety — 
is said to have originated in Berkshire, England. 
The fruit is of roundform; color yellowish green, 
tinged with red ; ‘pulp melting, juicy, and of v 
pleasant flavor; “the trée is a good beare 













Anne is‘a variety raised from the sé 
4, Nes Barly Purple; Barly 
ler, Johnsons" Purple Avant, ‘Pa 
Purple,‘ Veritable °Pourpree™ 

Vin—One of thé ‘most beatil 
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largish size, and of a fine 
dolor; -it ‘ripen’ in’ demi 
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yellowish green on the other side; 

ender, melting, rich juicy,,and of pleasant 
vor; ripens in Ap sas sa 

| BuwcetWaper, Early Sweet Water.—This 


‘said to have originated at Flushing ; its 
form, is round, and its color whitish green at ma- 
turity, which is early in August; the flesh is very 
terider, melting, rich and juicy. 
iat’, Brevoort’s, Seedling —A superior freestone 
ach, raised by Henry Brevoort, Esq., of New 
‘Work; pulp tender, juicy, and of excellent flavor; 


in. st. 
Petite Mignonne, Double de Troyes, Peche 


ee See 

as Be TroyesMignonctie —The tree is of feeble 
. growth, byt productive; skin downy, fine, pale 
* yellow, but. red next the sun; flesh melting, juice 
Sabundant and of fine flavor; ripens in August. 
eea9. Bimperor ef Russia, Serrated Leaf, or U- 
-—The tree is of medium vigor, but the 
»young wood is said to be subject to mildew; the 
it, which ripens early in August, is deeply cleft, 
jex half of it projecting considerably beyond the 
‘other; the flavor of the flesh is very good. This 
L originated in New Jersey twenty years ago, 
4 stapes of thisifruit are said to produce 
with jagged leaves. 

ington Peach.—A first rate peach ; 
yell@w in the shade, but dark red next 
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the sun; flesh very juicy and delicious; ripens 
towards the 66d of August. 
. 11. M e de Courson, Madeleine Rouge, 


+ Rouge Paysanne, Red Magdalen of Miller. —An 
excellent fruit, of large size, and fine red color; 
at thé end of August; flesh firm, white, ve- 
a= Lat. the stone’; sagary and’very rich. 
<1 Double Montagne.—A beautiful ard ex- 
4 cellent. peach, of middle size; skin greenish 
* Zawhitey but soft red; marbled with a deeper. red next 
% ha 5 sun; flesh melting, juice plentiful, and highly 
flavored ; ripe in August, 
18. Spring Grove.-—A medinm sized fruit, of 
a globular form; greenish yellow, but bright 
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e. imson next the sun; pulp juicy, rich and high 
-_. 2 cd; ripens in August. 
ae an 4, White Magdalen.—F ruit rather large anil 


® round, slightly striped with red, and of a yellow- 
> « ish white.color; ‘it ripens in August; flesh white, 
; wfine, melting, and pretty high flavored. 

15. Belle Chevreuse.—Fruit medium size, ob- 
long form, and of a red and yellow color; ripens 
in the-end of August; -the pulp is rich, juicy and 

“sugary ; tree a good bearer, and the fruit highly 
esteemed. 

16. Malia, Beche Malte, Pelle de. Paris, 
Malte de Normandie.—Fruit above the medium 
si#6; paletyellowish green, marbled with purplish 

red; flesh yellowish, juicy, rich, vinots and of 
erior flavor; ripens at the end of August. 
clon. Scot—-Fruit below the medium 
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"aac color pale yellow, but bright red and mar- 
bled ni sun} flesh melting, juicy, and pret- 
; ¥ 8;"Réyal Kensington—Fruit of a high red 









color ; flesh’ rich ‘and juicy when at 
Which is early in September ; a first rate 
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Py ws, sse——The. ire > is of ig ’ gus pa 
and very productive’; fruit’ largé, “and* of “a’pale 
fed color; pulp juicy, rich and melting when at 
maturity, which is early inv September. 
"20. Van Zandi’s Superb, Waxen Rareripe.— 
This: variety originated with Mr. Van Zandt, of 
Flushing ; its skin is-smooth, somewhat mottled, 
and of a beautiful waxen appearance ; flesh melt- 
ing, and of excellent flavor. 

21.. Grosse Mignonne, Veloutee de Merlet, 
Grimwood’s Royal George, Large French Vig- 
nonne, Vineuse.—One of the most beautiful and 
delicious varieties in cultivation. The fruit is 
large, of a beautiful red or rose color, and green- 
ish yellow; pulp tender, juicy and high flavored 
when in perfection, which is early in September. 

22, Bellegarde, Galande, Violette Hative, 
»Noice de Monireuil_—The tree is vigorous and 
productive ; fruit medium size, much colored, and 
almost black; flesh firm, saccharine and juicy; a 
first rate fruit. 

23, George the Fourth—An excellent peach, 
of medium size and globular shape ; of pale yel- 
low color in the shade, and dark red next the sun; 
flesh pale yellow, but red at the stone, from which 
it separates ; a fruit of very superior flavor when 
at maturity, which is early in September; it ori- 
ginated in the garden of Mr. Gill, Broad-street, 
New-York. 

24. Double Swalsh—Fruit middle sized, ovate; 
skin pale yellow, but bright deep red next the 
sun; flesh soft, melting and juicy; an excellent 
peach; ripe early in September. 

25. Belle de Vitry.—A large fruit, of fine red 
color near the sun, on the opposite side a yellow- 
ish white; form globular; flesh white, stained 
with red at the stone; melting, juicy, sweet, vi- 
nous and excellent; ripe in September. 

26. Bourdine, Bourdin, Narbonne —The fruit 
is large, round, sometimes a point at its summit; 
deep red next the snn; flesh melting, sweet and 
vinous; in perfection by the middle of Septem- 
ber; a firstrate peach. 

27. Rambouillet, Rambullion.—This fruit is of 
rather large size and oval form, with a deep sa- 
ture; itis of a fine red next the sun, and yellow- 
ish on the shaded side; flesh bright yellow, melt- 
ing, with rich and vinous juice; it ripens in Sep- 
tember. 

28. Smooth Leaved Royal George —This is 
considered by Lindley as a superior variety; fruit 
above the middle size, globular, depressed ; skin 
yellowish white, but of a beautiful red or carmine 
color next the sun; flesh melting ; juice plenti- 
ful, and of a high vinous flavor; ripening in Sep- 
tember. 

29. Rosanna, Alberge Jaune, Peche Jaune 
Rousanne, St. Laurent Jaune, Yellow Aberge, 
Pctue Rousanne.-—A middle sized globular fruit, 
of a yellow color, but next the sun deep red at 
maturity; a deep sature extends from summit to 
base; flesh melting, juicy, rich, sweet, vinous aid 
excellent; at perfection in September. 

30, Royal George Mignonne.—A superior fruit, 
of globular form ; its color yellow and deep red ; 
firsh melting, juicy, saccharine, vinous, and most 
excellent ; ripe in September. 

_ $1. White Blossom, Willow. Peach, White 
Blossomed Incomparable.—The variety oringin- 
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TF ghee nie Saar a ry” 
of an oval form and handsome appearances 
flesh is also white, ‘melt hg, juic y and pleas, < 
it is much “used. for* preserves whitn ‘not -oyan. 
ripe, and is at full maturity"in September. * im, 
$22" Red Check Malacatune, Yellow” Maths 
ton, Alberge Incomparable.— This variety" org 
ated atthe Flushing nursery; the fruit is‘ 4, 
size and oval form ; its color is yellow; With@ya_ 
cheek om the sutiny side; the fiesh’ is‘also yas 
low, melting, rich, juicy and luscious."'Therg 
another variety of this fruit, which ofiginated® 
Mr. Polls uf New York, said to be very prodngy 
tive, and of excellent quality ; -ripens in’ Sep 
ber. oo 
$3: Nivette, Velontee Tardive.—Frovit lai 
a litle oblong. downy, green in the shadep*angee) 
deep red next the sun; flesh firm, saccharine’and 
high flavored ; ripens towards the end of Septemm 
ber. yy 
$4. Late Admirable, Royale, Royal, Bourding, 
—Fruit large, roundish, inclining to oblong seq 
tnre deeply impressed along one side; having the 
flesh swelling boldly and equally on both sidés, 
with a slight impression on the summit; skin ~ 
downy, of pale green color, streaked withdul 
tawny red; flesh white, delicate, melting, juicy. 
and high flavored; a “magnificent peach,” ripene 
ing in September. Mr. Prince has the Teton de’ 
Venus under this head, as a synonym; but its 
generally considered as a distinct variety. Mr, 
Kenrick says, that there are two or three varié- 
ties named Teton de Venus. 
35. President.—This variety originated at Bed- 
ford, on Long Island. It is a rich, melting. juigy 
fruit, ripening in September ; it is of large:size, 
roundish, with a shallow sature ; skin very downy, 
dull red next the sun, pale yellowish green in the , 
shade; a first rate peach. gh 
$6. Hoffman’s Pound.—-This fruit is by:some 
called the Morrissania, from its having been* first 4 
obtained by Mr. Floy, from Gouverneur Mogris; | 
but it originated with Martin Hoffman, Esq, of ’ 
New York. The fruit is very large, weighing’’ 
from twelve to fourteen ounces; very juicy and? . oe 
delicious, parting from the stone ; greatly esteem * 
ed from its ripening late, about the middle of Oe-* 
tober. 
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ated on Long Island, the fruit is perfectly white, 
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$7. Monstrous Lemon, Largest Lemon—This” 1 é 
variety was first discovered ‘in the garden ae 
Tiebout, of York Island; the fruit is of the largee ” red 
est size, and in the gardens of two persons in New * 
York, has weighed seventeen @unces, as ‘slated by 
by Mr. Prince. He says the free does not*bear " 
well unless the situation is a sheltered one;* the” pe 

fruit is late in ripening. +? 5a S 
38. Heath, Kenrick’s Heath—This variety Was % 
first obtained from the late Gen. Heath, of Roxbu- - 
ry, near Boston. The fruit is very large, ‘oblong ® &s 
and beautiful; frequently weighing half a poumijy  . |) 
color pale yellowish green, with crimson Or ¥iow - 
Ict next the sun; its flesh is melting, juicy, Trichy * R 
vinous, agreeably acid, and good; ripens in@o! BP 
tober. a | Tie 
39. Heath, Heath Clingstone —Mr. Princesayay @ | ¢ a> 
that the original tree of this variety was dis¢over : — 
ed growing wild, on the farm of the late Judgey @ igs 
Willet, of Flushing, and took its nanie from its’be- a 
ing found in .a barren field. The fruit is very) aa 
large, of oval or oblong form, the skin. is whi i 
‘the flesh is peculiarly rich ‘and high flavored b , fas 
> x 
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ster. "Werk inane isan 
ned. by a "ag Pik sand caine 
by Mr. xe to have been 

Semaine brought by Mr. fare et 

ranean. 

itoring —Fruit large, oudd, variable; 

ara beautiful red next the sun, marbled and 

: ed | with’ darker, shades ; pale yellow in the 

' ; flesh, yery white, tinged with yellow; j juice 

andanty and, of very rich and sweet flavor ; tree 

| bearer. 

“Al. Pavie Admirable, “Incomparable. —Fruit 

e, roundish; skin pale yellow, shaded with 

scarlet, or deep crimson next the sun; flesh pale 

; peo juice sugary and well flavored. 

. Lemon Clingstone, Pine Apple, or Kenne- 
- sy Pea —The fruit is rather large, oblong; 
color in the shade, deep yellow, but of a dark red 
next the sun; the fleshis yellow, rich, vinous, a 
e.acid. 

48. Prince’s Blood Clingstone, Blood Cling- 
‘stone, Claret Clingstone—The fruit is oval, and 

a large size; the skin is of a dark purplish co- 

* and very downy ; the flesh of a crimson or 
tah tint; suited for preserves and pickles. 

44. ‘Monstrous Pavie of Pompoone, Gros Me- 
Tecoton; Gros Persique Rouge.—Fruit very large 

d round, downy, of a fine red and greenish 
white color; flesh white, deep red at the stone, 
juicy and vinous ;.,excellent for preserving ; tree 
a good bearer. 

45. Old Newington.—This fruit is large and 
globular, of a fine bright red and pale yellow co- 
lor; flesh yellowish white, very juicy, rich, sweet 
wand well flavored ; very productive. 

« 46. Diana.—A large, oblong peach; color white 
in. the shade, but red next the sun; flesh very 

icy and delicious. 

.47. Pavie Magdeleine, Pavie Blanc, Meleco- 
“ton, M; yrecoton, Persique a Gros Fruit Blanc.— 
The fruit is large and downy ; white in the shade, 
,and red next the sun; flesh white, fine, melting, 
,and of an agreeable musky flavor. 

_ 40. Hoyte’s Lemon Clingstone.—This fruit is 
of the largest size; of a clear golden yellow in 
the shade, but bright red next the sun; its form 

_y tesembles a lemon, and some have weighed twelve 
jounces ; its flesh is firm, and is at maturity in 
New York by the end of September. 

49. Yellow Alberge Clingstone, Persais dAn- 
" goumois, Pavia Juan, Persecque Jaune.—- Fruit of 
, fine size and begutiful form; the skin is velvety, 
* yellow where shaded, and speckled with reddish 
points; the flesh is firm, rather dry, and almost 
. breaking ;, its,color is . yellow; it is deemed an 
-excellent fruit: 

950. Early , Newington, Smith's Newington, 
New York Early Newington.—This should have 
-»been. placed first on our list of clingstones, as be- 

‘sing the earliest. A much esteemed fruit; its co- 

shor in the shade is white, but next the sun red ; 
its-form is globular; its flesh is juicy, rich, ‘and 

+ thin. flavored. The tree is productive, and the 

ay ‘fruit matures in August and September. 

eit} 

~ President Jefferson. said that the habit of. using 

-@iardent spirits by men.in public office, had produced, 

¢-More injury to the. service and trouble to himself, 

¥ than any. other cause during his, administration of 
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ble at large nor draw the same copious supply 
of nutriment. 
dary of their range, we are struck both at the dis- 
tance to which they travel, and at the obstacles 
which they surmount. 
the Blockley & Marion Society, states that a grain 
of wheat, if planted in a mellow soil, will strike its 
root three feet downwards, and elongate much far- 
ther horizontally. 


eighteen inches from the stem; and those of the 
.turnip, which, with the exception of ‘the bulb and’ 
tap-root issuing from it, are all ‘slender, ‘flexible 
threads have diverged on all sides to ‘the distance 
of twenty inches. 
ted in, 








Of the Fakunay Rain which has bea in n bach 





The whole quantity which fell in the above 25 
years was 914,743 inches, which gives an annual 
average of 36,589 inches. 

The rain in each month of the year 1834, was 
as follows : 





inches. inches. 
Ist mo. 2,49 9th mo. $,57 
od « 2,22} 10th & 3,29 
$d « 2,02 lith « $,01 
4th « 2,83 12th “ 2,33 
5th “ $.52 cae 
6th “« 3,99 Total, 34,24 
7th “ 4,35 ae 
8th « 0,62 
Penn. Hospital, 1st mo.1, 1835. Poulson. 





[From the Tallahassee Advertiser. ] 


On LoosENING AND PULVERIZING THE SoIt. 
—The great importance of deeply loosening the 
soil, may be seen from a consideration of the dis- 
tance to which the roots of many vegetables ex- 
tend themselves, when the soil is open ‘to receive 
them. The earth, from its own gravity, settles 
down into a hard, compact and impenetrable body. 
While in this state, the roots of plants, which are 
the collectors of food, cannot find a free passage 
nor overcome the continual resistance. 

The activity, of the vegetable life may push 
them a little from the stem ; ‘but they neither ram- 


When we trace roots to the boun- 


Mr. Peters, President’ of 


The roots of oats have often beén discovered at 


The doctrife may be illustra- 
the garden as well as ‘in the field, and in 
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year, from 1810 to 1834, inclusive,—the first | foond hig wwe feet in « 
fourteen vears by: the guage of P, Legoux, at rot, will often m 
Spring Mill, and the follawing eleven years by es, and thé fibres’ 
that kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital :— —- | much deeper. “rpms 

8 sect 1893 anes candy Spat lokaowel rion 
1810, 2, ’ 7 ‘sandy open loam,’ well w ih's 
1811, $4,968 1824, $35740 serine a to-tl 
1812, $9,300 |* | 1825, 29,570 | that the skilful cultivator” should prey pare-"t 
1813, $5,625 1826, $5,140 | for’ the roots, and“employ”such ‘instrume 
1814, 43,135 | 1827, $8,500 | will pierce it deeply crumble reign 
1815, $4,666 1828, $7,970 ro free and. onfeetatns pore ch 
1816, 27,947 1829, 41,850 | bre.’ If the ground be ploaghed*o: 
1817, $6,005 1830, 45,070 | és 5 tien: the roots*can descend: 
1818, $0,177 1831, 43,940 | share and*coulter have gone before th 
1819, 23,354 1832, $9,870 | a tangled sod of grass be merely turned: c eT, 
1820, 39,609 | 1833, 48,550 | without being Broken*€nd_ pulverized, hey 
1821, $2,182 1834, $4,240 | find vast difficulty in rence, foe: nselvesth 
1822, 29,864 this matted ‘net-work ~~ - JF 


The observations will apn ifs i-th ‘en 
face be encumbered ‘with unsubdued aud yh 
clods. The roots will*beuhable: to-pe 
their hard ‘coats,“and ‘however full ‘of weget 
nourishment, it‘must be lost, becauséd 
to these dispersed feedérs of thegeropes 
ness therefore, of every instrument ‘to” 
soil, becomes a criterion if judging 
and: its perfection is exactly” oleae 
superiority of its structure for 
essential end. i 


. ‘ eat wil is aS ee 
SONG OF THE OWL," 

Ob! the owl 'so sedate—and such m 

Is e’er like a friar.in,hie-cowl, .. 

Who thinks less of his books, agree 

Than he doth of a buss anda bo 

The owl, the owl, the merry imerry 0 

The merry merry owl for me) Hie: 

Who laughs as he tells,the church-yard b in 
As they chime their one, two, three, ase 

As they chime their one,’ — ‘three, 

To- Whoo! aie 


Oh! roguery lies in his dro 
And his ton 1a he 
Hark! hark! ow he ¢ro 
To frighten-young Jock enod oes 
The owl, the owl, the merry merry owl, 
He laugheth, the world to'scorn ; - ’ 
He passeth his jest like a blade. of the best, s 
‘Arnd chanteth from night till norm; - ~~ 


%-« 











‘And chanteth: from- -™ till morn, i Bea oa 
To-Whoo!, ©. rok : daniel +26 
The brown, brown lark is afraid of the ‘hos * 
And he goeth to bed with.the:sun}-.- et 
Out, out.on the sot! the owl goeth not. ‘adh , 
Till he cee daylighp begun... oe 
The owl, the owl, the’ , owl, 
He doeth as I delight, > rt 
He waggeth his head-when: sheseeve com tobe, 


And bids ber a, 
A Nee bids ho “te cael 





Obituary of N. Underwood—A_ 
port amb fv nan om 













~ the government. 
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the former, with’ great ‘effect 5 'be- 
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++| barrel. 

Herrings, ited, No. 1, é¢ 
Mackerel, No. 1, 2 & Syeeee “ 7 
Cod, abled, sid. cdeita oe: see] cwt. 3 
Lass, alive, . Paruintercapacecestl Beals 2 00 
Slaughtered,- Cocccvccccccs “quart r 50 
BARD 06 05d 6G css ce ccb ees eeeete \pound. b 9 
Onions, hushel. 75 
Pourry, Fowls, ..+++s+eceeeeeee+| dozen. 2 25 
MUCKS, .ccccsccccccccece| 2 50 
Porarogs, Irish,..... oocccccccecee/hushel. 62 
Sweet,. ea cecccepacooe| ame 
Dem Grecetesescctes 50 
VeAL, fore quarters, Weevccevecedee 2 4 
Hind do. | 64| —— 
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ADVERTISEMEATS 


AMERICAN FARMER ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 16 S. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 
OMPRISING a Stock and Experimental Farm; a 
Nursery and Seed and Flower Garden; a Store’ for 
the sale of Field and Garden Seeds and Agricultural Im- 
plements and Books; a general Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Agency; the Publication Office of the ‘Farmer & 
Gardener, and Live Stock Breeder & Manager,” and of 
“Hints to Farmers;” and an Office of appiication for 
Farmers, Gardeners, Overseers, Managers, &c. 
‘ 1. IRVINE HITCHCOCK, Proprietor. 

This establishment is now in full and successful opera- 
tion, nearly every department, especially that of seeds, 
being well supplied with articles of the most desirable 
quality. 

Orders by wholesale or retail will be promptly execut- 
ed on terms that cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to 
purchasers. 

As the limits of an ordinary advertisement preclude the 
possibility of conveying an adequate idea of the variety 
and the value to the cultivator and dealer in seeds, of the 
contents of this establishment, a comprehensive and de- 
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| scriptive PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE has been 


printed and will be sent gratis to any gentleman who will 
transmit to the proprietor his address (post paid) for that 
purpose. 

A CARD—The labour of superintending with the re- 
quisite degree of care the various departments of the con- 
cernabove mentioned, the business of which is fast in- 
creasing, and which seems capable of being carried on 
with adequate capital and activity to any desirable ex- 
tent, is becoming entirely too great for the physical pow- 
ers of the present proprietor alone to accomplish. Wea- 
tied with intense and unremitted labour and care, he is 
induced for the sake of relief, by a division of labour, to of- 
fer an interest.in the concern. FOR: SALE.” He: will 
therefore receive proposals from any gentleman to unite 
with him by theinvestment of.any sum from one to five 
thousand dollars, and will be glad to make and _ receive 
confidential communications on the subject. Address as 
above. Jane13 





— GRAPE VINES. 
H® REMONT S Madeira, one, two, and three years 
ald, from'25 cents to 75 each. 
Isabella, twoapd three years old, at 25 to 50 cts each. 
Catawba, one year old, 35 cts. each. 
~W hite Scupperno , two te old, “a 374 cents — 
Sultana, one year 0: old, at 50 cts. each. 
Woodson, two years old, at 374 cents each. 
Red Bland, one year old, at 25 cts. each. 





Are for sale at this establishment, and will be ing ck 
ed to go any distance. > 26 
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FRUIT @RE CHEAP. — “aa + 

on Invoice@f fruit trees “tual a firs¢ fat 
r _ is < feted by the, 

Be igmoubt rtunity is, 
ms g a lot atk ex, trees, at ag rg 
following ig.a list of the trees which ay laid i in theegre 
by the ‘heels so.as to céhtinue’ unhurt till next. spri 


necessary. 
“APPLES. * 

2 Monstrous Pippin. 
2 Royal’Pearmain. 
2 Long Island Russet. 
2 Winter Pearmain. 
2.Carthoyse... 
2 Bellflower. 
2 Vandevere. 
2 Red. sweet Vandevere. 
2 Michael Henry Pippin. 
1 Winesap. 
6 York Greening. 
7 Red Streak. 


* a ee 
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PEACHES. 
1 Teton de Venus. 
4 Malcaton. 
1 Lehman’scling. 
2 Gough’s Cling. 
3 Oblong open Peach. 
1 Fine Cling. 
2. Early Etna. 
CHERRIES. 
3 Oxheart 
3 York ‘Duke 
3 Tartarian 
3 Red heart 
3 Bleeding do 
2 Morrello 
1 Orleans. 
2 May Duke. - 
QUINCES. 
1 Portugal. 
1 Orange a 
The Invoice including packing mats, &c. amountste 
$30, and the whole will be sold for $20, which-mayube® 
sent to 1. I. HITCHCOCK... 
Amer. Farm. Estab.” 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
r PHE subscriber has on hand.a.few hundred oft 
celebrated Tree, unrivalled in the quality of 
leaves as food for the silk worm, for ‘which he is read j 
receive orders (accompanied by ‘the cash) with 
directions for the delivery of the trees on or after the first — 
of Nov. next. Price 50 cents each, $5 per dozen, ogee 


per hundred. 
propagate 





The success and ease with which this tree is 
ed, the extraordinary quickness of its growth, the supefi- _ 


ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, and a 


its uncommon luxuriance and beauty, altogether 

mend it to the favourable notice of every farmer.asia; 

valuable acquisition. 1. I. HITCHCOC 
aug. 26 Amer. Far. 





TERMS OF THIS PAPER. , 

1. Price five dollars per annum, payable in adva 
&¥When this is done, 50.cents worth of.any kind ofgee 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the s 
scriber with his receipt. 

2. The manner of payment which is preferable toa 
other for distant subscribers, is by check or draft’ on 
responsible party here, or else by remittance ofa -ct 
bank.note ; and to obviate all objection to. mail .tri 
sion, the conductor assumes the risk. 

8. Subscriptions are always charged BY THE YEAR 
never for ashorter term. . When once sent to a sub 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except”at the 
cretion of the publisher) without a, special orien 
ceipt of which, a discontinuance will be entered, 
effect AT THE END:of the current year of subscrip in 

4. Subscribers may receive the work either by 0 — 
weekly numbers, or in monthly or quarterly porti 
else ina volume cheary dee ay annually); handac 
pressed, half bound and lettered (to match with the: 
rican Farmer)’ by such ‘conveyance as they may ¢ 
but the $5 must in all these cases be paid in advance. 

CAD TERTHEMENTE relating to any of the subject 
this paper will be inserted once at one dollar pers quar 
or at that rate for more than a square, and at h 
rate for each zepetition. 
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